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ALCOHOL  AND  THE  NORTH  AILERICAN  INDIAN: 


BIPLIC..TTXONS  FOR  THE:.  NiANAGEMENT  OF  PROBI.EMS-^-^ 


Tb.ere  is  consideraLle  evidence  to  suggest  tha^t  Indian  people  in 
North  America,  have  experienced  more  or  less  three  "broad  phases  or  stages 
in  alcohol  use  since  the  "beginning  of  the  historic  pe?"iod.  In  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  I call  these  three  phases;  ACCGNiODATlON.,  LLFRrvA^ 
TIOPT  ANI>  RlliRFATTOIh  They  have;  1 suggest;  importsnt  ira'pli  cat  ions  not 
only  foi  an  understanding  of  the  cuirent  Indian  drinking  pro'blem  "but 
also  for  its  monagemcnt • 


As  is  veil  IciovK.;  the  question  of  vhen  alcoholic  beverages  vere 
first  introduced  in  North  AjQierica  remains  unansvered , It  is'  doubtfiLl  in 
lay  opinion  if  it  vill  ever  be  settled  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  None- 
theless; the  conclusion  one  dravs  from  the  early  litei^ature  is  that  e\''en 
if,  as  some  claim;  it  was  prehistoric  origin;  alcohol  did  not  boccme 
a significant  element  in  North  American  Indian  cultures  until  the  post- 
Coluiiibian  period.  Indian  drinlcing  in  North  Araerica  really  began  in  the 
2.6th  •on.d  pc',rticu-lf,r.ly  the  17th  centuries;  vhen  Eiiropean-manrH’acti’red 
beverages  (u.suaiJ. 7 distilled)  vere  introduced  by  T^hite  traders  and  con- 
querors . 

From  the  very  first;  Indian  drinking  was  a community-vide  phenomenon. 
Bie  ear2.y  Europeans  vere  astonished  vhen  they  witnessed  entire  ikdian 
communities  in  a state  of  gross  inebriation  - even  women  and  children. 

But  Diore  dramatic  still  vere  the  explosive  changes  in  behaviour  which 
took  place  V7hen  Indians  vere  given  alcohol.,  Lhder  the  influence,  the  v' 

stoiC;  reserved;  circumspect  Indian  seemed  suddenly  transformed  into  an  ‘-■ 
ercatiC;  d.estructivc;  terrifying  "savage " . One  of  the  most  vivid  des- 
criptions of  Indian  drinld.ng  in  the  17th  century  is  that  of  Belmont  (2) 
vho  \rrote  as  follows: 

"Apart  from  the  natural  consequences  vhich  it  produces  in 
most  men,  its  effects  on  the  Savages  vere  so  marked  from  the 
very  beginnilng  that  it  was  not  long  before  one  realized  that  in- 
scbri.ety  among  Savages  va,s  quite  a different  species  than  the 
same  weakness  among  Europeans.  For  the  Savage,  having  found  a 
beverage  vhich  could  so  quicld.y  and  efficaciously  enliven  their 
dullne,3S;  take  them  out  of  them.s elves  and  give  them  thereby,  the 
ability  and  bravado  they  desired,  it  was  not  3mng  before  drunl:- 
ards  co'iild  be  seen  killing  one  another,  husbands  burning  their 
wives,  women  disgracing  their  iiusbands,  fathers  throwing  their 
child.ren  Into  boiling  cauldrons " . 


* Pi'epared  for  presentation  at  the  North  American  Association  of 
AlcohoJ-lsm  ProgTsmS;,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  1966.  The  author  is 
parti cularl-j-  gratefifl  to  Dr.  Uo3-fgang  Schmidt  for  his  cim.tical  reading 
of  this  paper . 


In  the  absence  of  the  anthropological  concept  of  culture,  the 
first  Europeans  naturally  interpreted  the  Indians’  response  to  alcohol 
as  a constitutional  or  racial  difference . Undoubtedly,  this  is  the 

, though  ”tlie  term 
ure  until  the  19th 
century,  first  irith  John  Greenleaf  Idiittier  (l4)  in.  his  Margaret  Smith  * s 
Joiurnal  and  then  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (3)  in  The  La.st  of  the  Mohicans . 
Without  duelling  further  on  historical  perspective,  I vo’old  list  the 
following  as  universal  characteristics  of  Indian  drinlring  dui’ing  the 
phase  of  /'.CCOMOMTIOLI;  " 

(1)  Coromunity-vide  iise  of  alcohol  with  no  solitary  drinldLng; 

(2)  Marked  release  of  hostility  and  aggi’esslon  with  brawling, 

k raaiming,  and  m'order  reported  as  common; 

(3)  Drinking  until  the  supply  was  exhausted  or  until  the 
drD.nkers  passed  out,  whereupon  they  resumed  when  conscious; 

Rapid  ingestion  of  alcohol  with  the  sole  objectiA'-e  of 
quick  insobriety; 

A sharing  of  beverages  if  they  were  in  short  supply  so 
that  one  of  a group  might  become  intoxicated; 

Food  and  alcoho3.  never  used  together; 

Breaches  and  violations  of  Indian  codes  of  good  conduct 
excused  while  under  the  influence; 

Tb.e  development , of  a rather  high  cultural  expectancy  for 
the  value  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  on  the  mind. 

Tnou.gh  the  Indian  rather  quick?..y  emforaced  ].iquor  there  are  sugges- 
tions, lAonetheless , that  its  unbridled  use  was  a source  of  concern. 

Fo.7’  one  thing,  J.nerperienced  drinkers  found  intoxication  strange  and 
t-herefore  frightening.  Again,  Indifuris  sometimes  attributed  occult 
powers  to  a.l.cohol=  It  caused  men's  aimis  to  strike  blows,  to  maim  and 
to  kil3, . But  DOST,  often  tlie  objection  wa.s  not  to  a3.coho3.  but  its  pur- 
veyors, There  are  several,  inst-ances  recorded,  I.-'a  whic’i  Indian  d,ej.ega,tio.n.s 
ax)pc;a,l£d  to  t’no  cc3.oniaj.  ciuthor'itj.Cis  to  stop;  the  activities  of  unscrupu- 
lous traders,  to  the  Jnlilan,  it  vras  not  the  a3.coliol  that  was  at  fault, 
it  vras  the  trader.  Indians  were  not  then,  nor  a.re  tliey  now,  dlsj^osed  to 
place  a ruora.1  judgement  on  drink  or  drinliing.  In  short,  alcohol  was 
se3-dom,  if  at  all,  blamed  for  an^^’-  of  the  problems  which  Europeans  a.S3oci- 
ated  with  its  use.  Just  the  opposite  was  true.  In  the  stage  of  ACCOMiiO-- 
RATION  the  India, n found  in  alnohol  a subst8..nce  which  as  Belmont  so  a.s- 
tAitely  put  it,  "coul.d  enliven  their  dullness  and  take  them  out  of  then- 
se3.ves"  . Therefore,  in  this  first  phase,  Indians  incorporated  alcohol. 


origin  of  the  "firewater  theoiy'  of  Indian  alcoholism 
"’’firewater"  does  not  appear  in  North^ American  literat’ 
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They  used  it  as  part  of^  indeed  to  eraphasiae  an  already  established  pre- 
historic  custoin  -•  namely  the  search  for  the  ecstatic  experience . 

Through  alcohol  they  vere  able  to  project  themselves  into  the  uorld  of 
the  supernatu-ral . Sometimes  aI.cohol  uas  symbolized  as  a spirit or  again 
sometimes  it  vas  referred  to  metaphorically  as  "milk";  "vater";  "food" 
and  so  on.  Liquor  also  became  an  important  substance  in  shamanistic 
rites  and  was  used  in  conjuning;  divining;  and  for  curing  the  sick. 


I use  the  temri  DEPRIVATION  for  phase  two  because  it  best  describes 
the  state  of  the  Indian  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  ACCOI-ltODATIVE  pho.se  began  with  the  coming  of  the 
first  Europeans . The  DEPRIVATION  phase  was  initiated  when  early  in  the 
19th  century;  the  goverimionts  of  Canada  and  the  Dnited  States  embarked  on 
a new  Ilhdipn  policy.  By  this  time  a great  part  of  the  several  ci-iltures 
of  North  /vnerica’s  Indian  peoples  had  been  lost  or  se?ciously  disrupted. 
Some  of  the  more  si.gaiiicant  changes  are  the  following:  traditional  reli- 
gions were  replaced;  at  least  nominally;  by  Christianity;  native  cra,fts 
gave  way  to  trade  goods;  the  old  subsistence  patterns  lost  their  attrac- 
tiveness as  traders  enticed  Indians  to  pursue  only  fur-bearing  animaj.s; 
belief  in  vritchcraft  disappeared  as  the  principal  means  of  social  control; 
and  tribal  identities  lost  their  significance  as  Indians  centered  their 
attention. on  trading -post  communities  and  missions. 


Phase  two  began  about  the  year  I83O.  In  Canada;  this  date  marks  the 
end  of  the  period  of  military  control  over  Indians.  The  same  year,  in 
the  United  State S;  found  President  Andrew  Jackson  signing  the  Indian  Re- 
location Act.  During  this  phase  the  reservation  system  %7as  established 
and  in  both  countries  the  policy  was  to  prepare  the  Indian  to  enter  the 
parent  society.  Though  in  retrospect;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
effort  failed . 


For  most  Indian  people  reservation  life  was  not  very  congenial. 
Many  were  settled  on  lands  that  were  not  only  unfamiliar  but  also  quite 
unsuitable  for  successf-ul  readjustment.  Agricultural  programs  were  es- 
tablished to  improve  the  Indians ' economic  and  social  condition  but  it 


was  not  easy  for  them  to  acquire  the  values  required  of  a sedentary  life . 


As  many  of  these  early  efforts  to  change  the  U'dian  failed, 
more  and  more  to  shift  for  himself  and  to  get  a,long  as  best 
l.ated  and  removed  from  wiiite  society.  During  this  phase  Tnd 
to  this  out-of-sight;  out -of -Land  existence  by  using  aJ.cohol 


he  was  left 
he  could  iso- 
i a.''  1 s axl  j u s t e d 
no  longer  to 


seek;  a,s  they  had  fomei-ly  done;  but  as  a means  of  escape 


It  was  dircing  phase  tvra  that  specific  legislation  •^7as  enacted  to 
control  Indian  drinking.  They  wei'e  declci.red  an  interdi.cted  class ; and  it 
becaru  an  offense  to  give  or  sel_l  liquor  to  then.  The  Indian  reacted  to 
such  restrictive  me-i-sircos  by  turning  uo  home  breW;  surrogates;  and  boot- 


legged beverages . Interdiction  also  caused  furtiveness  and  encouraged 
gulping;  because  in  most  instances  the  i)enaity  for  possession  was  usuaJ.ly 


more  severe  than  for  druiikenness . 


- 


Horton’s  (T)  anxiety  theory  of  lodian  alcoholism  seoms  app3.icable 
only,  to  this  period.  ClearJy  the  Indiaii  •'.?as  deprived,  a:id  it  seens  rea- 
sonable to  ccncl'.ide  tliat  the  function  of  8J..cohol  during  this  phase  \jo.s 
to  provide  a means  of  psychoJ-Ogicaj.ly  ci voiding  the  devasctating  effects 
of  do  cultured  ion  Indians  dianh  to  forget  and  to  relieve  the  frustration 
and  inconsistencies  of  a meaningless  life.  It  vas  also  a time  when 
Indrans  tried  corfoina-tions  of  magic  and  Christianity  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. During  the  DEPRIVATION  phase  ^ several  Nativistic  m.ovements  emerged 
in  different  parts  of  North  America.  Among  the  more  important  were  the 
Ghost  Dance^  the  Peyote  Cult;  o^id  the  Handsome  Lake  Religion.  As  Dozier 
(4)  has  recently  pointed  out;  "'These  were  attempts  at  rehabilitation  by 
troubled  and  maladjusted  groups  caught  between  two  cuJLtures ......  VJhile 

these  cults  appear  to  be  highly  successful  in  reducing  excessive  drink- 
ing   ; the  beneficial  resudts  are  usually  temporary.  loss  of  faith 

in  the  magical  concepts  on  which  such  movements  rest  often  brings  about 
a return  to  former  conditions  of  apathy  and  a resumption  of  excessive 
drinking  patterns". 


Hie  ACCOMMODATION  phase  is  now  history  though  a great  part  of 
the  drinking  pattern  remains.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  DEPRIVATION  phase; 
except  perhaps ; in  some  of  the  more  remote  regions  of  northern  North 
America.  For  example;  there  is  some  suggestion  that  Indians  in  the  James 
Bay  area  nay  be  using  alcohol  today;  under  conditions  slmila.r  to  phase 
two,  but  most  have,  I think,  adopted  still  a third  form  of  drinking.  I 
call  this  the  phase  of  RECREATION. 


Before  tunning  to  an  examination  of  this  phase,  I wovd.d  like  to 
point  out  that  for  the  remod.nder  of  this  pai^er  iriy  observations  a.i)p,ly 
only  to  Indians  who  regularly  live  in  their  o\ia  corarnuiiitier.  or  on  reserves 
The  urban  Indian  is  a separate  problem  anc 
where.  Phase  three,  then,  began  in  this  < 

1920  is  a convenient  date.  The  period  betureen  the  two  urorld  wens  valtness- 
ed  the  deveD.opnent  of  a form  of  p\Iolic  consciousness  abc^ut  na.tive  peopJ-es 
everywhere,  In  Noruh  America  white  society  rediscovered  the  Indian.  One 
of  the  lr;}media,te  effects  was  the  construction  of  communication  networks. 


needs  to  be  dealt  with  else- 
ntury.  Tentatively,  the  year 


First  roads  were  built,  followed  by  the  installation  of  radio,  tele]ihone, 
and  now  even  television . Today  though,  the  Indian  is  more  aware  of  white 
cultuii’e  than  ever  before,  nonetheless,  his  participation  in  it  is  limited 
because  of  his  second-class  statuis . Thus,  for  most  the  actual  points  of 
contact  with  's^hites  are  usuailly  restricted  to  the  street,  taverns,  and 
jails . 


Now  that  the  place  of  the  Indian  was  again  rc -defined,  whites 
through  a n^unber  of  nevrly- created  agencies,  made  concerted  efforts  to 
improve  Indian  educational,  health  and  economic  standards.  Though  ttiere 
is  still  much  to  do,  Illiteracy  is  being  reduced  and  destructive  diseases 
such  as  T3 , brought  under  control . Tif ant  mortality  lia.s  been  lo'vrered  and 
life  expectancy  increased . Unenpri.o;yment  remains  a major  problem  primarily 


In  the  United  States  Indian  reserves  arc  cal.led  reserveutions . 
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because  nany  reserves  are  situated  in  depressed  areas  vhere  there  are  no 
real,  enployr.ient  opport-unities  even  if  the  Indian  did  vish  to  work.  Des- 
pite. the  lad:  of  jobs  the  Indian  has  nanaged  to  sirrvive  quite  well,  at 
least  by  his  standards  through  increased  relief  and  welfare  benefits . 

^rhere  are  nany  reserves  where  vii-tually  the  entire  econony  is  based 
on  welfare  of  one  kind  or  enother.  In  nany  instances  these  benefits  re- 
present the  principal  means  whereby  alcoho.l  is  secured,  Since  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  North  Arrerican  Indisn.s  are  gc.ljig  to  enjoy  im- 
proved economc  and  social  benefits,  :i,t  is  a.'',riost  certain  that  the  I'lse 
of  alcohol  will  increase  as  irej.l , One  of  the  najor  probioris  facing 
whites  c/re  concerned  about  hrclian  di-^inking  is  to  discover  hov  to  no- 
tivate  the  India.n  to  spend  .less  of  his  avai.labl.e  cash  oji  alcoho.l  and  more 
on  what  we,  in  this  society  consider  to  be  the  essentials  of  life.  Since 
the  Indian  O-oes  not  share  tliese  values  with  us,  I thinl:  that  it  is  gbrng 
to  be  verj'  5.ifficcal.t  indeeci,  to  induce  hir.i  to  give  up  alcoho.l  (which 
, seens  to  nean  so  nuch  to  hin)  in  favour  of  tl.'.e  kind  of  inaterial  coiiforts 
which  are  acceptable  to  us  and  which  we  think  should  be  -.lore  i2.Tportant 
to  hin. 

Dicing  the  RkCRS/iTION  phase,  the  old  prohibitions  against  Indians 
were  renoved._  Since  abo^it  the  1950' s,  most  Indians  in  North  America, 
subject  only  to  various  local  restrictions,  have  been  able  to  secure 
liquor  legally.  Interdj.ction  ^t&s  greatly  resented  by  Indians  and  was 
viewed  as  a decidedly  dis criminatory  law.  One  of  its  consequences  is 
that  Indians  have  an  arrest  record  which  nay  not  be  representative,  that 
is,  they  were  arrested  for  conmitting  acts  not  considered  to  be  an  offense 
for  whntes . There  are,  however,  sone  disturbing  signs.  Stewart  (13) ^ 
for  exa;aple,  has  shovrn  that  at  3.east  in  the  United  States,  the  Indian  re- 
nains  the  nest  lawless  minority  for  its  size,  with  liquor  associated 
offenses  predominating.  Though  compa.rable  studies  hove  not  as  yet  been 
undertaken  in  Canovda,  I woudd  predict  tha.t  -bhe  situation  is  probably  very 
sini?  an . 

In  this  third  plrase  a rough,  recreational  form  of  dri.nking  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge  -vrith  nany  similarities  to  the  kind  of  consimption  patterns 
one  finds  on  skid -row.  I think  asD.de  from  their  .low-class  status,  this 
is  one  reason,  why  Indians  bunn  up  there  (e.g.  skid -row)  in  such  large 
nu:;ibcrs . 1 would  al.so  suggest  that  today  Indians  appoo.r  to  be  usj.ng  al- 
cohol Inrge.ly  for  euphoric  purposes  and  not  so  much  as  a means  of  reducing 
anxiety,  tliough  the  latter  is  usually  citc:.a  as  the  o.>rp.lanaticn  for  why 
resejr/o  co'ununities  seen  to  be  driven  to  insobriety.  I feel  the  arguncTit 
that  Indians  drink  excessively  because  of  discrii.iination  fai.ls  on  tiie 
same  g;rounds  and  maybe  an  unwori'an  ted  civs  ss -cultural  generalization. 
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Indian  drinlang  in  North  America  was  different  from  the  beginning; 
and  though  there  have  been  changes  in  beverage  preference  and  motivation; 
the  pattern  of  use  remains  traditional.  More  j.nportantly;  recent  obser- 
vations of  drinlcing  behaviour  do  not  bee-r  out  the  picture  of  the  anxiety- 
ridden  Indian  taking  to  his  cups  to  escape.  On_the-.- contrary-;  the  occa- 
sions on  which  Indians  drink  are  euphoric  ones  such  as;  the  receipt  of 
treaty  pa^anents;  arrival  of  welfare  cheques  and  paydays;  weddings;  or 
returning  from  several  weeks  absence;  etc. 


Tills  is  not  to  say  that  Indians  do  not  have  tensions . But  as  an 
anthropologist  I an  concerned  mth  explanations  of  patterned  behaviour 
and  this  the  anxiety  theor;>"  does  not  provide.  ITor;  furthermore;  does  it 
account  for  the  social  importance  which  alcohol  seems  to  have  for  the 
reserve  Indian.  I thinly  sociogenic  explanations  such  as  Field’s  (5)^ 
for  example;  are  likely  to  generate  more  fruitful  hypotheses  to  explain 
Indian  drinking  patterns  than  those  depending  on  psychological  variables . 
,Tlie  Indians’  use  of  alcohol  today  may  be  described  as  follows.  You  will, 
note  its  similarity  to  Phase  I. 


(1)  Dr  inking  remains  a.  community -wide  activity; 

(2)  Getting  drunk  is  highly  valued  and  though  an  outlet  for 
the  release  of  aggressions;  niurders  and  serious  maimingS; 
are  not  so  numerous  as  before; 

(3)  The  object  of  drinld.ng  is  gross  intoxication; 

Food  and  alcohol  are  seldom  nixed; 

(5)  Alcohol  is  nlwo.ys  shared;'  ■' 

(6)  LittlC;  if  any;  solitary  drinking; 

(T)  Modera.tion  is  practised  only  by  the  most  acculturated; 

(8)  Drinking  is  non-competitive  and  little;  if  any;  value 
is  placed  on  capacity; 

(9)  No  cult-ui-al  controls  to  unbridled  use; 

(10)  Tneice  a.pTjerij:s  to  be  little  shame  or  guil't  associo,ted 
with  intoxicn.tion . 


I think,  one  of  t’he  principal  reasons  why  the  Inclia?i  does  not  axioear 
to  be  an  alcoholic  in  the  -usual  sense  (tho’ugh  I will  quaHtx"  fnis  in  a 
moment)  is  simp.ly  a matter  of  econoriics.  Despite-  t'ne  per-missivencss  with 
wkicb.  he  drivJzS;  Indians  sinply  do  not  have  enough  cash  o.vailable  to 
sustain  a habit  that  might  lead  to  forr.is  of  pat'noli.ogy.  Consecjuontly; 
drinking  co-ui:s  are  iiccessa.riJy  spc?-.cod  so  that  reguia:c  ch’ily  inbatu  of 
JaTicolxol  is  usua.ily  oi-it  of  the  craestion.  But  when  cash  ?.ioney  is  available; 
drinking  spiu-es  are  characteristic.  It  is  -bhese  periods  of  eccnonically 


enforced  adstinencc  which  in  ny  opjjiion  fimction  q^uite  latently  to  regn.- 
late  the  mgnitude  of  Indian  drinl’dng . If  the  supply  were  -unrestricted, 
there  is  no't  doubt  in  niy  mind,  tliat  the  Indian  vou3_d  appea,r  nore  like  an 
alcoholic  in  our  society  than  he  does . 


In  this  third  phase,  the  Indian  has  ago.in  changed  beverage  preferences. 
ITov  he  has  dis-covered  tliat  the  .riost  irve>7p8nsi\'e  sources  of  alcohol  are  the 
cheai),  fortifif.}!,  donnatic  sherries,,  This  along  \,nl-bh  beer  in  beverage 
roons,  bfirs  and  taverns  represeircs  his  i:rincipal  source  oi^  alcohol.  The 
inex'pensive  vines  can  usual.ly  be  secured  almost  anyrhero  in  hortli  America 
for  less  than  one  dollaa-  per  bottl.e.  In  one  buying  study  I have  just 
completed,  the  people  of  a snail  reserve  on  the  nor’bh  shore  of  La,ke 
Superior  spent  about  one -third  of  their  cash,  income  for  l.iquor  and  out 
of  this  amount  G,li:iost  75^/i  ■'-"O-s  used  to  secure  wine . Others  who  have  in- 
vestigated Indian  buying  behavioLU?  report  almost  identical  ro, suits . 


Hie  Indian  in  K'orth  America  seems  to  be  rapidly  a.pproaching  a criti- 
cal poii'it  in  his  di'lnking  behaviour,  hot  onh/  are  alcoholic  beverages 
more  readily  availalile  tlum  ever  before,  but  aJ.so  the  younger  generation 
are  drinking  in  a permissive  atmosphere  vrhere  alcohol  has  become  their 
cliief  source  of  recreation.  With  nothing  to  do,  drinking  has  become 
established  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  quote  Lemert  (lO); 


"I  ijropose  that  inebriation  need  not  in  all  cultures  be 
considered,  a,s  it  has  so  oft,cn  been,  as  a symptom  or  a'a  ex- 
pression of  deprivatioii  'in  personality  or  of  defective  social 
organization.  There  is  an  alternative  way  of  vieunng  drunlcen- 
ness,  which  is  to  say  as  cn  institutionalized  pa-tbern  operating 
in  a relatively  autonomous  way  evnd  only  tenuously  related  to 
the  other  aspects  of  the  culture” . 

In  short,  the  reserve  Indian  seems  to  Iiave  a dangeirous  habit. 


Knowledgeable  people  usually  point  out  that  t?aough  Indians  get  drun.k 
often  thei'-  are  not  alcoholics.  Hie  problem,  therefore,  is  identified  as 
one  of  alcohol  not  alcoholisLu  This  is  not  altogether  true.  Aside  from 
seraantic  di.fficulties,  we  hc:.ve  tended,  I think,  to  put  too  much  weight 
on  the  absence  of  the  usual  clinical  symptoms  among  Indians . Muc’i  the 
same  nay^  be  said  of  a large  proportion  of  white  alcoholics.  For  exfimple, 
how  many  -patients  en-cer  our  clinics  today  clca.rly  presenting  such  symp- 
toms as:  ci.rrhosis  of  the  liver,  enlarged  hearts,  esophageal  varices,  or 
DT's.  Not  so  many.  In  fact,  textbook  alcoholics  in  t?ie  clinical  tradi- 
tion are  becoming  harder  to  find.  Nowadays  most  whites  who  use  alcohol 
excessively  do  something  about  their  drinking  not  beco.use  they  are  aware 
of  physiological  deterioration,  but  because  they,  along  with  their  fami- 
lies, recognize  that  a problem  exists  in  their  lives  o.nd  are  motivated 
to  take  steps  to  correct  it . 
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Purthemorc^  I think  the  oft -reported  absence  of  hangover  arcong 
Indians  should  also  he  questioned.  Many  field  workers  deny  the  existence 
of  this  phenomenon . But  again  what  is  the  evidence?  Certainly  in  sone 
instances,  hangover  seer.is  to  be  nost  easily  identified  overtly.  For  ex- 
ample, aside  from  suspected  psychological  factors  which  nay  contribute 
to  the  condition,  white  collar  workers  seen  to  be  parti cud.ac’ly  susceptible 
on  the  norning  after  because  they  hold  technical  jobs  dejianding  a high 
degree  of  alertness . This  is  not  so  true  of  the  unskilled  in  ovx  society, 
nor  of  nost  Indians.  Thus,  the  fact  that  they  are  up  and  about  the  next 
day  and  are  seen  to  perforu  their  daily  routine  with  little  or  no  effort, 
is  not  an  adequate  neasure  of  hangover . I would  predict  that  if  Indian 
drinkers  were  tested  for  positional  alcohol  nystagmus  they  would  be  found 
to  be  no  less  prone  to  hangover  symptoms  than  whites . 

Though  there  are  cross-cultural  difficulties,  the  pattern  of  Indian 
-drinking  does  produce  definable  alcoholics,  but  of  a very  special  kind. 

If  one  adopts  Jellinek's  (8)  classification,  the  Indians’  excessive  use 
of  alcohol  does  cause  damage  (mostly  social  and  economic)  o.nd  may,  there- 
fore, be  identified  as  on  Instance  of  "alcoholism".  I would  quickly  add, 
however,  that  the  species  is  not  any  of  those  familiar  to  us  such  as 
Alpha,  Beta,  T)e.lta  or  Gemna.  Rather  it  raight  be  called  Zeta  - a unique 
-pattern,  of  use  in  which  driricing  is  periodic  and  explosive,  but  non- 
nddictive , 

Though  I v/ould  3,ike  to  ^pursue  these  points  at  gren.ter  length,  let 
ne  in  the  tii.e  remaining,  discuss  sone  of  tJieir  implicartions . First  of 
all,  there  camict  he  m.uch  question  that  the  major  problem  for  Indians 
today  is  a,lcohol.  It  is  directd.y  or  indlrect.ly  at  the  root  of  m.ost  of 
their  difficulties.  It  is  also  .somewha.t  iroimlc  that  never  before  have 
so  many  agencies  been  concerned  with  imrjrovirig  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  the  Indirm,  and  yet  they  seem  further  than  ever  from  taking 
a place  in  this  society  that  is  not  a.n  ali’cst  totally  dependent  one.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  discoca’aging  signs  is  the  realization  tl.at  desT)ite 
the  encouragement  the  Indian  is  receiving  uo  manage  his  affairs  geriorally, 
and  to  mederate  his  drinliing  in  parti culo,r,  he  has  sho’-m  little  inclino,- 
tion  to  do  either.  Mor  lias  the  removal  of  the  interdictions  which  w'ere 
labelled  a,s  discriminatcry  2ms'LG.ted  in  an  anticipated  reduction  in  cclco- 
hol  use.  i'or  example,  Havlnorne  (6)  o.nd  others  in  tlieir  study  of  the 
Indiaj.is  of  Briti.sh  Co.lumbia  were  of  trie  opinion  that  removal  of  restric- 
tive legislation  'v/o’jJ,/3.  prove  benef Icio.! . "In  very  marge  measure",  they 
drote,  "the  problem  of  sociol  contro.!  of  drinking  is  one  for  the  .Indian 
communities  to  io.ckle  theniselves . \ie  believe  tliey  ccu.ld  tc.ckle  it  racro 
firmly  and  confidently  if  the  law  (inteilicticn)  were  libero-lized . 
It  is  now  some  ton  years  since  the  i.avs  h.ave  been  changtici . Interdictioi, 
has  been  I'emoved,  and  the  Indian  expected  to  police  hl.isel.f . Yet  the 
records  show  tha,o  nowhere  in  ilorth  America  have  they  demon ctroleb.  an 
ability  to  exercise  restraint.  You  may  sc.y  it  is  too  eruly,  or  again  that 
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the  long  histoi^'  of  Indian  dependency  i.iitigates  against  their  readily 
assuning  control.  All  this  nay  he  true.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  remain 
insensitive  to  the  prohlen.  Rather  than  recognizing  the  consequences  of 
unbridled  use^  Indian  coriuuniti'^  todTay  are~cniaracterized  by  an  atmosphere 
o'f ' undininished' permissiveness,  coupled  -vrith  a,  high  degree  of  expectation. 
Indians  no¥  seem  to  expect  more  from  alcohol  than  perhaps  a,t  any  tine  in 
their  history.  Incidentadly,  this  nay  account  for  the  feigned  forms  of 
intoxication  vdiich  are  reported  from  tine  to  tine. 

Secondly,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it,  the  firewater 
theory  remains  a,  coriion  belief  among  large  segments  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. . Ihe  Indian  is  not  constitutionally  prone  to  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
he  is  cultui-'ally  prone . Despite  accultura-^on,  the  Indiap...  has . retained 
as  the  Spindlers  (l2),  Hallowell"  (9)^  and  others  have  sugjgested,  a core 
of  personality,  factors  which  tend  to  reinforce  the  traditional  drinking 
pattern.  Of  these  the  nost  important  here  are  the  universai.  custom  of 
sharing  and  the  Indians’  habit  of  suppressing  aggressions  in  their  daily 
interpersonal  relations  only  to  release  then  when  under  the  influence . 

But  though  the  Indian  places  all  these  values  on  drinking,  he  does  not 
become  psychologically  addicted.  li'ue,  Indians  do  not  relish  abstinence, 
but  as  Mandelbaum  (ll)  has  pointed  out,  ..  thW~hremTO't~~nxipped-wi:thH:^^ 
iron -willed  comp\d,sloxri:o''s8^  alcohol  in  ways  chara,gteristic,.  oh'dlcohn-  " 
lies  in^ota"  society."  ' 

Ihirdly,  from  the  very  beginning,  reserve  Indians  have  not  associat- 
ed shajiie  and  guilt  with  intoxication.  The  absence  of' these  feelings  in 
their“'pcrsonality  structure ' has  "important  consequences  . For  one  thing, 
it^acenunts  “for  why  even  today,  the  anti-social  acts  of  dimnJ^en  Indians 
are  ""excusedT.  For  another,'  it  seeins  to  be  the  reason  why  Indians  fail  to 
recognize '"the  kinds"  ni’ damage  which'"  results  from  their  excessive  use.' 

Tfie" fact  ''that"the 'Indian  has  not  incorporated  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt 
toward  insobriety  is  one  of  the  crucial  differences  between  white  and 
Indian  "alcoholics”.  Indians  are  not  therapeutically  motivated  to  do 
something  about  their  drinking  even  though  they  are  regularly  arrested, 
sometimes  proverty-stricken,  recognize  they  are  in  trouble, "and  so  on. 

As  Bacon  (l)  has  said, (white)  blcoholics  do  not  (like  to)  drink. 
mdj^s  do  - and.-they- put  a great  deal  of  .social., meaning  irtto^. it . It  is 
so  highly"  valued  now,  that  no  activity  is  really  rewarding  without  it 
and  thouyh  damage  results,  Indians_accept  it.  Most  Indians  I have  talk- 
ed -VTith  abo\Tt  Insobriety  display  an  unmistakable  indifference.  Drinking 
and  its  damages  are  something  one  takes  for  granted.  Today  the  Indians’ 
way  of  life  provides  neither  mechanisms  of  control  nor  guidelines  for 
treatment . But  even  if  the  Indian  vrere  motivated  to  seek  help  the  chances 
of  success  would  be  slim  indeed,  simply  because  our  clinical  methods  are 
predicated  upon  feeDlngs  and  values  ■'jhich  the  Indian  does  not  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  inda.cations  that  Indians  can  be  treo.ted  success- 
fully by  netliods  of  chemotherapy  such  as  is  being  done  in  the  Gallup  pro- 
ject . 
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Foui^th  £uid  ..lastly I thinl;  it  is  douttful  that  proposals  for  estah- 
lishin^M  on  reserves  are  likely  to  succeed.  I fear  the  sane  is  true 
of~sorie  of  ouj:  educational  efforts.  For  several  reasons,  Indians  arc 
not  notivated"  to  achieve  levels  of  intellectual  perfornance  coupo.rahle 
to  tdiites , Indians  are,  "therefore,  usuo.lly  ill-equipped  to  conprehend 
the^inds^  of  physiological  exonples  enployed  in  filns  and  printed  nedia 
vhich''"descfihe  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  body.  Also  nost  of  the  ex- 
amples used  in  alcohol  education  are  based  on  situations  quite  unfamiliar 
to^the' Indian . It  is  little  bonder  that  their  message  is  either  mis- 
understood  or  thought  to  be  slightly  ludicrous . A further  disadvantage 
is  that  their  message  is  often  negative.  The  stress  is  on  uhat  one 
should  not  do,  the  dangers  involved,  the  penalties  to  be  paid,  and  so 
on . 


I would  suggest,  therefore,  tliat  our  ediicational  instruments  shoul-d 
be  positive  ±a  outlook  and  recognise  the  fact  that  Indians  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  use  alcohol  moderately.  One  of  the  first  steps,  for  ex- 
ample, votild 'be  to  introduce  the  idea  of  combining  food  and  beverages, 
a practice“'never  familiar  to  Indians . Secondly,  since  removal  of  inters 
diction  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  induce  the  Indians  to  take  steps  to 
police  themselves,  something  more  concrete  needs  to  be  tried.  The  Indian 
.cannot  learn  in  a vacuum  any  more  than  any  one  else  can.  My  recoruaenda- 
tion  would  be  that  the  responsible  anthorities  engage  in  some  rather 
imaginative  exxjeriments  . Perhaps  hevera,ge  rooms  night  even  be  construct- 
ed on  selected  reseirves  to  he  operated  by  the  community.  If  we  are  to 
get  Indians  to  use  moderation,  they  must  he  placed  in  sitimtions  where 
they  can  make  decisions  and  recognize  their  consequences . If  wMtes  di- 
rect these  programs,  Indians  simply  take  a dependent  attitude.  Tlrls  is 
why  ncuiy  of  the  community  development  programs  have  not  as  yet  achieved 
any  rea,l  mea.sure  of  success . 

Today  the  Indian  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 'new  image.  It 
is  part  of  discovering  that  he  is  a minority  - a minority  I might  add 
that  is  unusual  since  it  does  not  want  integration  but  separateness . 

Since  the  old  tribal  images  are  no  longer  meaningful  the  modern  Indian 
has  adopted  the  general,  white  stereotype . Tlius  Indians  behave  today  in 
ways  they  think  whites  expect  them  to.  Possibly  this  also  represents  an 
unconscious  inducement  to  drunkenness. 

t 

To  conclude,  compared  with  the  problem  of  a.lcoholism  in  our  society, 
Indian  drunkerness  should  be  easy  to  correct.  Afcer  all,  there  are  no 
alcoholics  of  the  type  we  are  nost  familiar  with.  Ihere  is  high  accep- 
tan.ee  hut  low  vulnerability.  Addiction  as  we  know  it  is  virtually  un- 
known. Yet  the  record  shews  that  om-  attempts  to  manage  the  problem  have 
not  been  very  successful. 
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The  "basic  difficulty^  therefore^  scens  to  "be  that  clesipite  all  the 
ef forts'~to~dxiiprove  the  well-being  of  the  reserve.,.  Indian ; we  still  do  not 
lmOT7wha?!ITrs'~nof'e  inportant  to  liin  than  alcohol.  T'Ior_,  furtherraore^j  does 
there  seen  to  he  anything  in  "reserve  cLiltua-e"  that  nay  be  used  to  divert 
the  Indians ’ attention  to  something  none  appropriate  and  acceptable  to 
us.  In  shorty  cultural  reinforcenents  seeio  to  be  non-existent.  Ilistori- 
cal3-y  the  ]jidio,n  has  occupied  a decidedly  inferior  position  that  is  part- 
ly the  fault  of  his  peculiar  legal  status.  But  our  view  of  hin  as  well 
as  his  self  inage  are  undergoing  nodifl cation.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  the  Indian  can  no  longer  be  considered  our'  forgotten  ward.  In  fact, 
nowadays  he  night  be  more  realistically  viewed  as  a product  - I would 
hesitate  to  say  a nodel-  of  ourc  af fluency.  At  any  rate,  I do  not  think 
we  can  anticii^ate  an  appreciable  noderation  in  the  Indians'  use  of  alcohol 
until  one  of  two  things  happens;  either  they  rapidly  acculturate  thereby 
losing  their  separate  identity  in  the  parent  society  or  they  overcone 
their  apathy,  define  their  drinking  problen  thenselves  (instead  of  lett- 
ing us  do  it  for  then)  and  take  steps,  probably  with  our  help,  to  do 
something  about  it . 
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